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What’s Ahead in 1961 


Although closely associated with the Public Relations 
Society of America for several years, I do not go back 
to the days of the original merger which brought it into 
being. However, since then I have seen it grow—stum- 
bling at times, perhaps, as is inevitable in all develop- 
ment—but, still, with all its problems, PRSA has hewed 
reasonably close to a course which has produced a finan- 
cially sound, well-organized, and healthy Society. I’m 
sure that few of those who attended the Annual Confer- 
ence could arrive at any other conclusion. 

The Society has grown up and signs of maturity are 
in evidence on every side. However, this should be but 
the beginning. The adoption of the changes in the By- 
laws correct many of our organizational weaknesses. In 
particular, the formation of the Grievance Committee 
will go a long way in providing machinery for enforcing 
proper ethics in our profession, should the need arise. 

Many problems remain to be solved concerning the 
proposed consolidation with the American Public Rela- 
tions Association. Should this come about as a result of 
a membership ballot, many problems of integration re- 
main to be solved. From the work our inter-organization 
committee already has done, however, we believe that 
the basic principles have been set forth, and that the 
details will follow to the satisfaction of all hands. We 
anticipate that these details will be worked out in a 
give-and-take atmosphere, which will provide a smooth 
and orderly merger. 

I feel strongly that the Society, through its headquar- 
ters staff, must provide service, ideas, and programs to 
those chapters which feel the need for assistance. This 
program will get underway. We should all bear in mind, 
however, that all the assistance in the world will not 
compensate for active leadership in a local chapter. 
Many of the best ideas for programs and objectives 
evolve from our smaller chapters. 

I strongly believe that the scope of thinking of the 
public relations profession must be extended beyond im- 
mediate company or organizational activities. American 
enterprise is the total of all such companies and organi- 
zations. As America goes, so go the industrial units. The 
success of each private business depends, sooner or later, 
upon the success of the Free World as a champion of 
competitive enterprise. Unless strong efforts are made to 
help maintain the position of the United States in inter- 
national politics, the high position of the United States 
will lessen, with the consequent diminishing of the suc- 
cess of the individual companies. They will rise and fall 
with the tide of United States prestige. The public rela- 
tions man in Louisville, Omaha or any other city in the 
United States has as much at stake in the position of the 
United States and the prestige of the Free World as those 
public relations men who operate in the international 
field. 

The opportunity for PRSA to make its influence felt 


EDITORIALS 


is at hand. This influence will be as strong as the convic- 
tions of each individual member of the Society. 

John Donne expressed it well when he wrote: “And 
therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it 
tolls for thee.” 


—HakROLD B. MILLER, President, PRSA 


New Look For 1961 


With this issue of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL we are 
proud to present our new look for 1961—a new concept 
for our publication and a bold departure from any format 
we've had in the past. 

Since its inception 15 years ago, the JOURNAL has had 
a variety of cover designs, typographic stylings and page 
formats. The first issue of the JOURNAL made its debut in 
October 1945, was 6” x 9” in size and had an all-type, 
two-color cover. In January 1950 the publication size 
was upped to 8% x 114, and eight months later—in 
September 1950—a new cover design, emphasizing big, 
bold photographs was introduced. Since then our cover 
has remained more-or-less the same, featuring art work 
or photographs—depending upon the needs of the pub- 
lication. 

In the past we have always strived for constant im- 
provement. With this goal in mind, we recently retained 
a well-known graphics art firm, The Peter Mehlich Or- 
ganization of New York, to develop an entirely new 
concept for our publication. This first issue of 1961 is a 
tangible result of their efforts. 

In deciding to redesign the publication, we had several 
goals in mind. We wanted to enhance the appearance 
of every page, to make the magazine more readable. We 
wanted an attractive, but conservative cover; one that 
would be flexible enough in format to incorporate either 
a photograph, art work, a chart or even an occasional 
cartoon as the featured illustration. We wanted, too, to 
achieve a feeling of continuity throughout the magazine 
and to establish a semblance of uniformity of presenta- 
tion for all regular monthly features. 

This January issue is the result of careful and thought- 
ful advance planning by our publications committee and 
staff. We hope our readers will be pleased with the result 
and will agree that our new typography is not only legible 
but handsome and in appropriate good taste as well. With 
a more flexible cover design we expect the JOURNAL will 
present a brighter, more illustrative face to an ever-grow- 
ing number of subscribers here in the United States and 
in many foreign countries. 

The new look for 1961 is but another step forward 
for our publication. We shall continue to improve the 
JOURNAL trying to make it ever more professional. We 
are proud of our latest accomplishment, and we feel cer- 
tain our readers will be, too. 
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Highlights of the 13th National 


Conference in Chicago 


‘ 


tuned at the Conrad Hilton 


By PAULINE VAN HOUTEN 


National Conference of the Pub- 

lic Relations Society of America 
were consuming news about the upcom- 
ing election along with their morning 
coffee during the session November 
third through the fifth, at Chicago. 

Election talk was high indeed, but 
it didn’t damage the spirit and work 
of the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica’s National Conference which was 
held to exchange ideas in the world of 
public relations. In spite of the fact 
Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel over- 
looks the blue waters of Lake Michigan 
and stands within a stone’s throw of art 
institutes, museums, other attractions, 
the delegates stuck to their guns in ex- 
ploring the many facets of the conven- 
tion theme “Public Relations in a 
Changing America.” 

Wednesday afternoon and evening 
were times for warm handshakes and 
pats on the back when many delegates 
who had not seen each other for a long 
time—maybe not since the Miami Beach 
meeting last year — began to register. 
A preliminary session, however, was 
held all day Wednesday by public rela- 
tions counselors who are members of 
the Society. They created their own spe- 
cial section. 

Informal dinner parties and cocktails 
marked the evening and later those 
early birds’ who had arrived enjoyed 
more congeniality in the hotel, where 
there was a babble of friendly voices 
and dancing designed to get the conven- 
tion off to a good start. 

“Jim, I haven’t seen you in ages. Is 
Helen here with you?” 

“Looks like this will be a good Con- 
ference! Interesting program lined up!” 


Ss 900 delegates to the 13th 


PAULINE VAN HOUuTEN, of Story & Script, 
Carpentersville, Ill., is a free-lance writer 
who was assigned to cover the 13th Na- 
tional Conference in Chicago. 
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VIGOROUS PROGRAM OPENING 


The regular program got off to a vigor- 
ous start on Thursday morning when 
Dr. Frank C. Baxter keynoted the pro- 
ceedings. The stage was set with a 
medley of organ favorites and the 
crystal-embellished Grand Ballroom was 
draped with flags from every state. 

President Kenneth Youel made the 
opening remarks and Don Campbell, 
general conference chairman, extended 
greetings. A welcome from Honorable 
Richard J. Daley, mayor of Chicago, 
was read. 

Hale Nelson, conference program co- 
chairman, kept the proceedings entitled 
“A Changing America—the Role of 
Public Relations” on an even keel. He 
mentioned that it was the eve of elec- 
tion and that Lincoln had his public 
relations problems too, even in his day. 
Then “Mr. Lincoln,” complete with tall 
hat and shawl, made his appearance in 
the spotlight and re-created his speech 
concerning “you can fool all of the 
people some of the time and some of 
the people all of the time but you can’t 
fool all of the people all of the time.” 

Don Campbell had said “You'll get 
ideas in Chicago” and Dr. Frank Baxter, 
introduced as “Shakespeare’s personal 
representative on earth,” filled the bill 
as a zesty “early morning cocktail.” 

Dr. Baxter is a renowned professor, 
author, television personality and au- 
thority on the history of books, printing 
and humor. On TV he is best known 
as “Dr. Research” in the nationally tele- 
vised Bell Telephone Science Series. 

Originally Dr. Baxter was to speak 
on “Can an Educated Man Be a Public 
Relations Man?” This subject, said Dr. 
Baxter, horrified him. With mutual ap- 
proval is was changed to “Public Re- 
lations With One’s Ego: What Is an 
Educated Man?” 

Dr. Baxter graciously asked for no 
spotlight on him, as he likes to see the 


very back row—a result of his years as 
a professor. 

“A professional man,” he said, “never 
stops working. But what to do with all 
the pamphlets which are the badge of 
the professional man?” he asked. Re- 
wards of the professional man are far 
beyond sheer dollars and cents compu- 
tation and not to add something to what 
you do is a terrible catastrophe, he pro- 
claimed. 

He proposed life-long concentration 
on continuing education and stressed 
the value of reading, making a com- 
parison between public relations prac- 
titioners and educators. To enlighten 
and help shape men’s lives, the profes- 
sional man works with human nature, 
with minds, hearts and lives, he said. 

That we live no longer in the placid 
days of late, and that “I regret to in- 
form you that McKinley is definitely 
dead.” Dr. Baxter said that everything 
today is fashioned with change, and 
that it is no longer safe to generalize. 

“Never again can we expect serenity 
in our lifetime,” he said. “We have been 
deeply hurt, and because the wounds 
are deep our convalescence will be pro- 
longed.” 

Dr. Baxter pointed out that all men 
are unique and it would be a sin to 
play upon the commoness of man. “I 
hate the phrase ‘century of the common 
man.’ ” 

“To view people as statistics is an 
occupational danger of your profes- 
sion,” he told his audience of some 500. 
“It is people who are our business.” 

Dr. Baxter went on to relate that in 
spite of the fact of the big horizons 
there are, one out of two hadn’t read 
a book in 1959, and one-third of the 
college graduates in this country read 
no book at all in 1958. 

“People,” he said, “choose to die 
mentally and intellectually too soon,” 
and this is a shame because we need 
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the enlightened mind in the business 
world rather than narrow technical 
training. “We should keep our minds 
‘richly dowered’ as we walk our lonely 
ways.” 

He praised the profession of public 
relations but told his audience, “you 
make good images for all but yourself. 

“We must keep our minds bright, for 
we are alone—each of us. Our readi- 
ness is all we have. Our minds must be 
illuminated. You men and women gath- 
ered here—you whose business is public 
relations—are the makers of images. 
You are providing excellent public rela- 
tions and making excellent images for 
American business and many organi- 
zations. Now—help the people of Amer- 
ica realize that, all-important as it is, 
their work must not become so obsessive 
and all-important that it drys up the 
many rich human juices in men. We 
must read more as a people and, as a 
nation, we must tend to cultivate indi- 
vidual intellectual hobbies. Blessed are 
the people with more than one side to 
their heads.” 


LITANY FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dr. Baxter closed his address with what 
he called, “Litany for Public Relations”: 
“Let us, O Lord, never forget that 
what we do is done to human beings: 
to men, women and children—and not 
to faceless statistical puppets. Let us all 
remember that we are really teachers; 
deliver us from cynicism and cold 
pseudo-professionalism. 

“Good Lord, deliver us from untruth 
and half-truth, from semantic evasive- 
ness, and from all that cheapens and 
coarsens those to whom we talk and 
at whom we write. Deliver us from the 
hard sell and the pretty packaged lie: 
let us not labor to make the bad seem 
the good. 

“Deliver us from the Chinese water 
torture of mechanically repeated slo- 
gans (reiterated without remorse) .. . 
and from catchy phrases that demean 
our noble language, phrases that taste 
bad like a cigarette shouldn’t. 

“Let us not be afraid of being idealis- 
tic, for if we are not in the end our 
lives will taste of salt and ashes, smog 
and soot—and we shall not have been 


men. Grant us that we may tell the - 


story of America fairly. Ours is a good 
country and the great hope for men 
everywhere. Grant us the power to tell 
how good it is, and how much greater it 
may yet be. Help us (with our great 
power) to point the way to that great- 
ness. Make us all truly rich—with the 
true riches that are the unique reward 
of professional men who have thought 
nobly of (and nobly served) their fellow 
human beings. Let us keep faith. For 
all this we pray. Amen.” 
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Photography by Tony Romano, Chicago 


Harold Miller, incoming president of Public Relations Society of America, 1961 addressed 
the annual PRSA luncheon November 4 during 13th National Conference, Chicago. 


PRSA Citation for Distinguished Service went to Carroll West (left) of Title Insurance 
and Trust Company, Los Angeles at the annual banquet. With Mr. West are Kenneth 
Youel, President, PRSA and George M. Clarke (right), Dairy Products Institute of Texas. 


“BUSINESS WEEK’ PRESENTATION 


Eugene Miller, director of public affairs 
and communications of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, gave a 1960 
profile of public relations, making a 
report on a report, or what Business 
Week didn’t print about public relations. 
He was followed by Kenneth Kramer, 
managing editor of Business Week, who 
presented a 1970 portrait of Public Re- 
lations. 


Mr. Miller told how he happened to 
write his report on public relations, 
which appeared in the July second issue 
of Business Week. 

Since a first report appeared in 1937, 
the fast-growing industry of public re- 
lations has taken off like a jet missile. 
Compared with about 5,000 public re- 
lations practitioners then, there are some 
100,000 today, he said. “Despite this 
growth, public relations has not until 
very recently been put under the jour- 
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nalistic microscope.” Today, he pointed 
out, public relations men along with 
the advertising fraternity, have become 
“favorite whipping boys” of a small 
number of people who enjoy kicking the 
shins of any group with which they 
don’t have intellectual rapport. He men- 
tioned the books picturing the public 
relations practitioners as master medi- 
cine men. 


The report, he said, was designed 
to cut through the gibberish and non- 
sense that surround the field and show 
the real role of corporate public rela- 
tions today. 


He said that requests for reprints 
ran about 30,000 copies and that the 
majority of letters were complimentary 
but a few were “white hot with rage.” 
He listed the complaints—picture or 
name left out, for instance! 


The report encountered executive re- 
ticence on the part of management, but 
when management finally opened up 
and talked frankly about public rela- 
tions it had some interesting ideas. 
“Basically, management today accepts 
public relations as something necessary, 
whether it is completely understood or 
not.” 

Specific complaints of public rela- 
tions practitioners included: Too much 
of a “yes man”; not articulate at staff 
meetings; has an inadequate grasp of 
business and economics generally; does 
not understand the operations of the 
company he works for; doesn’t concern 
himself with the company’s immediate 
problems; often is a “second string” 
administrator, too sensitive. 


Representative Hale Boggs (left) and Sena- 
tor Everett M. Dirksen, chatting together. 
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Formation of a counselors section 
within the framework of the Public 
Relations Society of America was 
formally completed on November 2 
at the PRSA National Conference 
in Chicago. 

Creation of the section resulted 
from many years of discussion and 
planning and two years of formal 
organizational work under the lead- 
ership of Robert B. Wolcott, Jr., 
Wolcott & Associates, Inc. 

The first regular meeting of the 
section was also held at the con- 
ference where the new section of- 
ficers were presented by George 
Hammond, president of Carl Byoir 
and Associates and chairman of the 
nominating committee, and talks 
were given and discussions held on 
topics of interest to the counselors. 

The new section officers are: 
John F. Moynahan, president, John 
Moynahan & Company, Inc., New 
York, Chairman; Dale O’Brien, pres- 
ident, Mayer & O’Brien, Inc., Chi- 
cago, vice-chairman; and Felton H. 
Gordon, principal, Felton Gordon 


Counselors Form Section; Moynahan Elected President 


& Associates, Atlanta, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Counselors elected to the exec- 
utive committee are: Robert Wol- 
cott, Jr., Richard T. Nimmons, part- 
ner, lvy Lee & T. J. Ross of New 
York City; Claude Ramsey, Public 
Relations, Inc., of Denver, and 
Ralph H. Major, Jr., vice president, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. 

Discussion leaders at the first 
formal meeting November 4, in ad- 
dition to the officers, were Mr. 
Wolcott, who traced the history of 
the formation of the section and 
restated its objectives, and Scott 
Cutlip, associate professor, School 
of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, who presented a paper on 
the history and development of the 
counseling profession. 

While the counselors section is 
now a reality, Mr. Moynahan pointed 
out, it should be understood by all 
members and prospective members 
of the section that its program has 
by no means been crystallized. 


“Radio and television people gener- 
ally have a high regard for public rela- 
tions people and are eager to get their 
cooperation,” he said. “Interestingly, 
the press has a split feeling toward pub- 
lic relations people.” 

Mr. Miller went on to state that he 
was convinced that public relations peo- 
ple are no more or no less ethical than 
other businessmen. 

He then turned to the encouraging 
signs of growth of public relations in 
the corporate business world. “Compe- 
tency,” he said, “is increasing fast. Col- 
lege educations are now considered par 
for the course. Also, public relations is 
taking on new stature, and is often a 
stepping stone to the very top jobs in 
corporations.” 

“No matter how much the corporate 
brass carps and criticizes, it needs good 
public relations,” he concluded. “It can 
no longer be considered a corporate 
frill or luxury.” 


FORECAST FOR 1970 


Mr. Kramer, in his 1970 profile, termed 
the modern business corporation as 
“our chosen instrument for winning this 
crucial struggle with the Communists” 
and called upon public relations prac- 
titioners to use their talents in promoting 
this theory. “The corporation,” he said, 
“is the real thrust, the real force, for 


change in our society.” 

He pointed out the state of explosive 
growth in the research and development 
activities in corporations. The keen and 
analytical editor painted a brighter fu- 
ture for “unblurring” the image. His 
tape recording of a public relations man 
talking to his boss provided a lively 
dialogue and plenty of laughs. 

“Despite what you may have heard, 
the U.S.A. is not a static nation and 
you can take my word for it that it 
never will be.” The corporation has to 
be a good citizen because it creates 
problems and needs services. Thus, it 
must be a good neighbor. And it is be- 
coming more and more like a person 
and will change even more by 1970, he 
concluded. 

The first of the Conferences’ three 
luncheons was well attended in golden- 
hued Grand Ballroom. Election talk 
echoed everywhere as the bevy of gray- 
clad waiters served. Walter W. Belson 
presided and presented an award to 
A. H. Theimann of the New York Life 
Insurance Company for the company’s 
series on careers. 

Dean H. Allen Wallis was the open- 
ing luncheon speaker. He gave an in- 
tellectual discourse on the economic 
outlook for the sixties. 

It seems certain that the Russian 
economy will not continue to grow as 
fast as it is now growing, said the spe- 
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cial assistant to President Eisenhower 
and executive vice-chairman of the cabi- 
net committee on price stability for 
economic growth. 

“We must keep America strong, and 
we must keep America growing, not 
only in material comforts and mechani- 
cal marvels, but in mind and spirit,” he 
said. 

Mr. Wallis, a dean of the graduate 
school of business of the University of 
Chicago, stated that the past several 
years had shown great efforts to pro- 
mote economic growth. 

The afternoon was devoted to a 24- 
table idea exchange in the ballroom. 
Such things as evolving policy, organi- 
zation, training, communicating with 
employees and shareholders, publicizing, 
evaluating programs and others were 
discussed. Other tables featured brain- 
storming sessions on the business page 
story, the city desk story, writing for 
trade papers, effective annual reports, 
new developments in business films. 


DINNER AT THE MUSEUM 


On the lakefront stands Chicago’s re- 
nowned Museum of Science and Indus- 
try. This exciting tribute to ingenuity 
in the United States was the scene of a 
special buffet dinner and a tour of some 
of the most interesting things there. 

Bus loads of conventioneers, armed 
for the ride with plastic cups filled with 
“libation,” descended on the museum to 
eat first and then find their interests in 
what has been called the “magic mu- 
seum.” Many boarded the captured 
German submarine U-505, a special at- 
traction for more than 500,000 visitors 
a year. Ladies ‘ohed’ and ‘ahed’ over 
Colleen Moore’s famous doll house. The 
exhibits were entrancing and everyone 
had a personal choice of what was his 
or her favorite. 


Dr. Frank Baxter of the University of South- 
ern California, who spoke on November 5. 
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Nearly everyone agreed on the bus 
trip back that the first day had been 
interesting from beginning to end. “But 
how my feet hurt!” moaned one dele- 
gate who had endeavored to see as much 
as possible in the museum in the two 
hours allotted for the tour. 


SECOND DAY MORNING 


The exhibits—some 50 of them—were 
jammed prior to each morning’s session 
and prior to each luncheon. Up-to-the- 
minute and intriguing, they proved to 
be one of the best group of exhibits 
of any Conference yet, and many were 
those who signed up for the prizes to 
be given away. 

Scott Jones, conference program co- 
chairman, presided over the second 
day’s morning session. “Each one of us 
comes here for something different, and 
something to help on the job,” he said. 
Where Hale Nelson on the first morn- 
ing had introduced an “intellectual 
cocktail,” Mr. Jones said he was offering 
“meat and potato” fare. 

And there was a lot of meat in the 
address given by Dr. Philip M. Hauser 
to be sure. Dr. Hauser is chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and Direc- 
tor of the Population Research and 
Training Center of the University of 
Chicago. His subject, “Analysis of the 
1960 Census for the Public Relations 
Profession.” 

“The public relations profession must 
take cognizance of the rapidly changing 
educational level of the American peo- 
ple,” he said. The internationally-known 
sociologist warned members of the as- 
semblage that they should change their 
message content and media methods 
because their consumers are not only 
getting older, but wiser. 

“Not to take into account the rapidly 
rising educational level of the American 


Kenneth Kramer, Managing Editor of Busi- 
ness Week Magazine, conference speaker. 


people is to risk the adverse reaction 
of the population which gives evidence 
of resenting being talked down to, and 
which may have occasion to wonder 
about the intellectual level of the would- 
be communicators.” 

Dr. Hauser said that the “changing 
character of the American ‘public’ nec- 
essarily requires changes in the mes- 
sages and methods of communications 
used by public relations practitioners.” 

He cited major population changes 
recorded in the 1960 census of special 
significance to the Conference studying 
“A Changing America.” 

Dr. Hauser also pointed out that the 
age structure of the population is chang- 
ing more rapidly and more significantly 
than ever before, and that the most 
rapidly increasing part of the popula- 
tion during the 60’s will be the late teen- 
agers, those of high school age, expected 
to increase 44 per cent, and of young 
adults, 53 per cent. 

He suggested that the public relations 
profession, to be most effective, must 
more and more aim its messages and 
adapt its methods to specific popula- 
tion groupings. 


THE DIFFUSION PROCESS 


With the announcement “Take it away, 
Bohlen and Beal,” next came approxi- 
mately 80 minutes of splendid flannel- 
graph presentation. The speakers were 
Dr. Joe M. Bohlen and Dr. George M. 
Beal, both professors of the Department 
of Economics and Sociology of Iowa 
State University. The duo kept the 
listeners on the edge of their seats with 
their graphic presentation and rapier 
wit. 

“The Diffusion Process—How People 
Accept New Ideas” was the subject and 
the flannelgraph board was 40 feet long 
and fast became covered with such 


Eugene Miller, Director of Public Affairs 
and Communications, McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 
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words as awareness, information, evalu- 
ation, trial, adoption, types of change, 
others. Quick-moving teamwork char- 
acterized the talk as the two professors 
bounced the verbal ball back and f6rth 
without a fumble. 

Are you an innovator or an adopter? 
How quickly you accept a new idea de- 
termines the answer. The presentation 
was the result of 35 research studies 
conducted during the last 20 years in 
various parts of the country among 
farmers and their wives. 


Kenneth Youel, President, PRSA (left) with George M. Crowson, Illinois Central Rail- 
road (center) who received PRSA’s Citation for Distinguished Service and George Clark. 


Dr. Joe M. Bohlen and Dr. George Beal discuss “The Diffusion Process—How People 
Accept New Ideas” during the Second General Session on Friday morning, November 4. 
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Innovators are the first persons to 
accept a new idea and they usually have 
a relatively high net worth. They can 
afford to take calculated risks. They are 
respected and have prestige. Quite often 
they come from well-established fami- 
lies. 

Second, come the early adopters who 
usually have a higher education level 
than those who adopt more slowly. They 
participate more in the formal activities 
of the communities, take more papers 
and magazines. 


Research indicates, the team pointed 
out, that during the awareness stage of 
a new idea, more people mentioned 
hearing about it through mass media 
than through any other source. 

At the evaluation stage, friends and 
neighbors were mentioned most fre- 
quently as a source for decision-making. 
At the trial stage, the studies indicated 
that neighbors and friends came first; 
government agencies, second; mass me- 
dia, third; salesmen and dealers, last— 
influential in that order. 

“When you are dealing with a secure 
audience, the approach is different than 
with the insecure,” the team told the 
public relations practitioners. 


ANNUAL PRSA LUNCHEON 


Kenneth Youel, president of the Society, 
presided at the annual luncheon and in- 
troduced Harold Blaine Miller, elected 
to be prexy for 1961, who was the guest 
speaker and who promised devotion, 
loyalty and hard work in taking over 
his new job. 

“I hope you know how to create the 
olde-style Yankee image of freedom in 
the minds of the American people,” he 
told luncheon guests. Mr. Miller, with 
the rank of rear admiral and now di- 
rector of public relations for Pan 
American World Airways, said, “It is 
your job to talk with people, with man- 
agement, with friends throughout your 
communities. It is your job to be con- 
vincing. What better objectives could 
each have in the next year than to help 
stir the American public into a realiza- 
tion of the grave hazards they face?” 

By making a strong answer to the 
Communist leaders, Mr. Miller said, we 
will be able to dispel the feeling of many 
Americans that things could be worse— 
an attitude representing an almost child- 
like desire to believe that this is a world 
not so menacing as surely we must 
know in our hearts it really is. 

“How is it possible to equate this sort 
of wishful thinking with the history of 
this planet since World War I?” he 
asked. 

In calling for a strong answer to 
International Communism’s challenge, 
Mr. Miller said that Communism has 
provided the only case in the history of 
the United States with which we have 
attempted to deal by defensive meas- 
ures. 

Said the hard-hitting new president, 
“This is not the way we built our na- 
tion. This was not the purpose of the 
Monroe Doctrine. We shall not preserve 
the freedom in a threatened world by 
politely retreating instead of boldly 
challenging.” 

Public relations is needed to shake the 
American people out of their lethargy, 
Mr. Miller said, adding “it is your task 
and not something to say ‘Let George 
do-it.” 
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Dean W. Allen Wallis (left), University of 
Chicago, converses with Walter W. Belson. 


The ballroom rang with applause for 
the distinguished man who will head the 
society during this year. 


SIX CONCURRENT SESSIONS 


Friday afternoon was like a_ steeple- 
chase for those who wanted to visit 
most of the six concurrent sessions— 
corporate, counselors, government, edu- 
cation, health and welfare and trade 
association. One of the best attended 
was the corporate session in the Upper 
Tower where the subject was illustrated 
presentation of “DuPont's Public Rela- 
tions Program.” 

Harold Brayman, director of Du- 
Pont’s public relations department 
started off the brisk afternoon by telling 
about the philosophy of this company’s 
public relations. “We use the precinct 
system to inform,” he said. “Informa- 
tion is addressed to smaller groups and 
ripples out to the larger.” He pointed 
out that the program endeavors to show 
that capital is creative, and that any 
group must find some measure of sup- 
port from intellectuals. 

“We try to conduct ourselves,” he 
stated, “so people will believe us.” And, 
he added, “we try not to become prison- 
ers of techniques.” 

This company, he said, tries to be 
“ends minded” and not “means minded” 
and believes that one good man is better 
than three mediocre ones. 


THE GALA EVENING 


One of the highlights of the gala eve- © 


ning banquet were the 40 beautiful 
voices of the Naval Air Training Com- 
mand Choir from Pensacola, Florida, 
who flew to Chicago especially for this 
appearance. They “brought the house 
down” with their spiritual and spirited 
selections. 

And this was honors night, too. 

George M. Crowson, assistant to the 
president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, was honored for his 40 years of 
service in public relations. 
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Carroll R. West, 1959 president of 
the Society, also received a citation for 
his outstanding work in the field of 
public relations and civic projects. 

Presidential citations for their con- 
tributions to the society during the year 
were awarded by Mr. Youel to Paul 
Eden, John Fleming, Kenneth P. Wood, 
Bert C. Goss, Paul Cain, Robert B. 
Wolcott, Jr., Don Campbell, Scott Jones, 
Hale Nelson and Joe Fitzgerald. 

A special citation was presented to 
Pendleton Dudley, retiring President of 
the Foundation for Public Relations Re- 
search and Education, Inc., and newly- 
named trustee emeritus of the Founda- 
tion. 

All in all, everyone agreed it was a 
“great evening.” 


BIG SHOW LAST DAY 


Delegates were still keeping the exhibit 
halls crowded, but almost everyone at- 
tended the big morning session on Satur- 
day which was most definitely election- 
minded. 

What’s ahead for the United States 
after the election on November 8 was 
predicted by Sen. Everett M. Dirksen, 
Illinois Republican, and Congressman 
Hale Boggs, Louisiana Democrat. John 
F. Kraft, president of the public opinion 
firm bearing his name, also spoke on 
“Two Days before Election—The Final 
Word.” 

Dark-haired, heavy-voiced Congress- 
man Boggs spoke on “If the Democrats 
Win .. .” Silver-haired and silver-voiced 
Senator Dirksen spoke on “If the Re- 
publicans Win...” 

Congressman Boggs cited some items 
on the Democratic platform, then 
added, “Beyond such specifics, the tone 
and tenor of a new Democratic Admin- 
istration will be the optimism tempered 
with realism. We will have a strong but 
not stubborn leadership.” 

Senator Dirksen, able spokesman for 
his party, looked at the subject of 
change and termed it “eternal.” 

“Yet some things are constant values 
even in a changing America,” he added. 
Naturally, he debunked the Democratic 
platform but held his audience spell- 
bound in doing so. 

There were no fisticuffs but mutual 
admiration between the two politicians. 
Mr. Kraft’s political analysis pointed out 
that the televised debates had a great 
impact, said that the indications were 
the election would be close and impos- 
sible to predict because of the per- 
centage of those who were undecided 
or who would change their mind at the 
last minute. He did, however, give the 
edge to President-elect Kennedy. 

The luncheon group was smaller Sat- 
urday (some delegates began to check 
out) but it was no less enthusiastic than 
the other sessions, for Quincy Howe, 


noted ABC news commentator talked 
on “Television: the New Political Weap- 
on.” 

Carroll R. West presided. 

“Forty years ago, the British essayist, 
G. K. Chesterton, predicted that when 
everybody in the world can talk to 
everybody else, nobody will have any- 
thing to say. Events and television have 
proved Chesterton right, but for the 
wrong reasons,” said Mr. Howe. 

He stated that Chesterton erred in 
assuming that all forms of mass com- 
munication tend toward ever duller con- 
formity. There is nothing inherently 
good or bad about material with mass 
appeal. 

“Form seems to be more important 
than content,” and “the printed word 
still casts a spell.” 

Mr. Howe said that “television has 
become a potent political weapon be- 
cause the candidates for public office 
and the men and women who report 
and interpret have brought to this new 
medium skills and knowledge that they 
learned in other fields. 

It was pointed out that television had 
forced the candidates for President to 
run risks before the cameras that no 
other candidates for that office have 
ever dared run, even before much 
smaller and live audiences. 

“Television executives,” said Mr. 
Howe, “and the men and women who 
regulate television necessarily lack ex- 
perience. The industry is just too new 
to have developed the techniques of 
newspapers, magazines, or book pub- 
lishing houses,” he added. 

“There are many arguments against 
taking the television industry out of 
private hands and turning it over to the 
federal government,” he said, pointing 
out that in that case, the government 
would use television for its own pur- 
poses or prevent its political use at all. 
But he added that he believes the fed- 
eral government must regulate the tele- 
vision industry to some extent. 

“No doubt too many rules hampered 
the freedom of the television debates,” 
he said, “but in the beginning of such 
a new and powerful political weapon as 
a televised presidential debate, we are 
bound to have too many regulations. 
And, hampering as they may often be, 
they are surely better than too few.” 

Mr. Youel adjourned the Conference, 
reminding those present that the 1961 
conclave will be in Houston. 

Some few stalwarts then went to the 
special added attraction, a preview tour 
of fantastic McCormick Place, Chi- 
cago’s newest convention and exposi- 
tion hall which was not formally opened 
until November 18. 

But the day finally ended and the 
delegates returned home to cast their 
ballots in the big election, agreeing the 
Conference was again worthwhile. 
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Building America’s Strength 


Through Voluntary Action 


Representative Silvio O. Conte points out sights from Capitol steps to constituents, 
Congressional Action Committeemen from Holyoke (Mass.). Group meets regularly. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s Public Relations Goals 


By ARTHUR H. MOTLEY 


dena’s Civic Auditorium, more than 

1,000 high school and college stu- 
dents sit all morning listening and firing 
written questions at panels of business- 
men who are discussing the economic 
and social implications of legislation 
pending in Congress. 


|: the mountainous balcony of Pasa- 


© On a sparkling July morning in Paris, 
American businessmen arrive two 
at a time at an office building on 
broad, decorous Avenue George V. 
One pair has come from Belgium, 
others from Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy and Spain. They are joined by 
an equivalent pair from France. Their 


ARTHUR H. MOTLEY is President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and publisher of “Parade Magazine.” 
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purpose: find out what problems are 
shared by American firms operating 
in those six countries; see if they can 
cooperate in meeting Communist 
trade tactics, talk over ways the 
United States export drive can be 
improved, and what effects the Inner 
Six and Outer Seven are likely to have 
on American business. It is the first 
meeting of this kind ever held. 


At Erie, Pa., team after team of civic 
and business leaders and local officials 
meet to identify and tackle every type 
of problem that impedes the devel- 
opment of the community. Working 
in a test tube atmosphere—their de- 
cisions are being recorded for possible 
use by the developers of other com- 
munities—they find 79 problems in 
such specific areas as zoning, traffic 
control, slums and housing, and they 
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come up with suggested solutions for 
each problem. 


« At Granite City, Ill., persons prepar- 
ing to become rival workers for the 
two political parties attend the same 
Action Course in Practical Politics. 


€ The ministers and teachers of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., assemble at the high 
school auditorium to be taken on 
tours of local plants and stores where 
they can see business in action. 


« And at Algona, Iowa, a businessman 
steps out of his home in the icy dawn 
to join a companion in a waiting 
automobile. They carry, not golf bags 
or shotguns, but text books for their 
7 A.M. Economic Discussion Group 
class which is making them more ar- 
ticulate spokesmen for the free mar- 
ket system. 


VOLUNTARY ACTION STIMULATED 


All the aforesaid share a common source 
of inspiration. They are publics respond- 
ing to some of the programs of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, whose pursuits range the full 
expanse of a current theme that reads: 
“Building America’s Strength Through 
Voluntary Action.” 

To the point of interest of the Jour- 
nal readership, without further delay, 
let it be explained that in general, pub- 
lic relations works horizontally across 
the National Chamber's many programs 
rather than vertically up and down the 
organization chart, and the effort in- 
volves every officer and director and 
every person on the staff. 

There are a few points where the 
broader phases of public relations find 
coordination, but everyone sharing re- 
sponsibility for any Chamber activity 
is expected to practice at least the basic 
skills of public relations. 

It should not be difficult, then, to 
see significance in the fact that the 
current president, Erwin D. Canham, 
Editor of Christian Science Monitor, 
and the one before him, are both from 
the media. One of the six regional vice 
presidents is a member of the Public 
Relations Society of America. Thirty- 
one other PRSA members belong to a 
dozen National Chamber committees. 


EARLIER SCENES 
Flashing back to the earlier scenes— 


“ The Pasadena students are identifi- 
able as part of an audience at a 1960 
Aircade meeting. An Aircade tour 
consists of 12 similar all-day meetings 
conducted by an air-borne Chamber 
team in key cities across the country 
in a three-week period during Febru- 
ary or March, when a new session of 
Congress is getting down to work. 
(Public relations practitioners find 
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much of special interest at these meet- 
ings. Check your local Chamber for 
date and place of the 1961 Aircade 
session nearest you, even if you live 
in Alaska or Hawaii, which will be on 
the 1961 itinerary for the first time.) 


Those meeting amid the chestnut 
trees of Paris were the presidents and 
managers of American Chambers of 
Commerce in the six countries. Founded 
in isolation long ago (the French 
Chamber in the 19th century), their or- 
ganizations had never held a joint meet- 
in. A (U. S.) National Chamber staff 
executive presided at this first one. 


© Erie’s community developers were 
making the first test of the National 
Chamber’s new Community Develop- 
ment Program, whose tools consist of 
a series of explanatory pamphlets. 
Chamber specialists cooperated close- 
ly in the Erie experiment, which took 
three months, and will publish the 
results. The program is scheduled for 
further testing in six more cities. 


© Granite City is one of more than 
1,300 communities where the Cham- 
ber’s non-partisan Action Course in 
Practical Politics has been completed 
by a total of more than 100,000 
persons in less than two years. 


B-E DAYS 


€ The scene at Crawfordsville was, of 
course, a typical Business-Education 
Day program, of which there have 
been 2,080 in 1,722 communities 
during the past 10 years. (As early 
as May, 1955, the PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL recognized B-E Day’s spe- 
cial significance for public relations 
practitioners in an article on that 
subject. ) 


Port facilities in Toledo and a foreign ship interested school teachers and administrators 


B-E Days, and Economic Discussion 
Groups like the one at Algona, actually 
are individual items in much larger pro- 
gram Kits. 

The Chamber’s Education Depart- 
ment also promotes B-E Days, on which 
the businessmen pay return visits to the 
schools; Teacher-Recognition Days on 
which new teachers are welcomed, usu- 
ally at a dinner, and given information 
about the community; retiring teachers 
are given expressions of the community's 
gratitude, and a Teacher of the Year or 
Teacher of the Month is singled out, 
and finally, in the same framework is 
a Career Guidance Program through 
which businessmen help students learn 
about local jobs. 

The 19 men who turned out for the 
17 weekly Economics Discussion classes 
at Algona last winter were participating 
in one facet of the Chamber’s Economic 
Understanding program which includes 
an economics training course for em- 
ployees and also supplies how-to-do-it 
pamphlets and films for use by firms 
willing to help spread a better under- 
standing of business and the economic 
system among their employees and plant 
communities. 


COURTING THE PUBLIC 


This program is considered an important 
means of reaching that vital and much 
courted public, the electorate, on whose 
decisions our business climate chiefly 
depends, and to whom the Chamber's 
access is mostly indirect. 

Also at Algona, which incidentally is 
a town of 5,415, located on the Des 
Moines River, one may observe the in- 
terlocking nature of major Chamber 
programs. The 19 economics class grad- 
uates, with their better comprehension 
of the basic economic principles involved 


who participated in Chamber of Commerce’s 10th Business-Education Day program. 
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Bedford, Indiana businessmen listen to tape recorded discussion of economics in layman’s 


terms. Answers are checked to questions as men listen to see if they agree with tape. 


in some of the larger national issues, 
are now exceptionally well qualified for 
duty on the Algona Chamber’s Congres- 
sional Action Committee. 

There are more than 1,000 of these 
CAC’s, with combined memberships of 
about 25,000 businessmen whose special 
function is to study Congressional is- 
sues and communicate with . . . guess 
whom? 

Lobbying is not a principal activity 
of the Chamber. Its chief function is 
service to members. It makes a distinc- 
tion between public relations and even 
the indirect forms of lobbying. Its main 
business with the CAC’s is to keep them 
informed, through a steady flow of 
literature, so that they, as spokesmen 
for other businessmen in their communi- 
ties, can provide their members of Con- 
gress with informed and reasoned ex- 
pressions of opinion on_ legislative 
matters. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS GOAL 


The Chamber's public relations goal is 
scarcely extricable from its organiza- 
tional goal, which is expressed in vari- 
ous ways—and necessarily in generali- 
ties. For how do you sloganize the 
multitude of jobs of promoting healthy 
economic growth, preserving human in- 
dividualism and the free market econ- 
omy and striving for limited government 
controls? 

Sometimes we say our chief purpose 
is to promote more and betters jobs, 
and while this might qualify as a valid 
public relations objective, it would not 
cover those programs designed to help 
people become better citizens. 

And that is strictly the purpose of the 
political action program the Chamber 
inaugurated early last year. The course 
is not just for businessmen. It’s for 
everyone. Classes are being held in many 
communities for housewives, employees, 
college students, residents of homes for 
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the aged, churchgoers and others. Lead- 
ers of both parties have endorsed the 
course, as have labor union officials. 
The entire idea is to train people for 
more effective precinct work in the par- 
ties of their choice. 


OTHER C OF C PROGRAMS 


There are other Chamber programs 
where the economic motive is deeply 
overshadowed if it exists at all . . . Fire 


Safety . . . Conservation of Natural 
Resources . . . Great Living American 
Awards . . . committees to develop 


more friendly relations with the busi- 
nessmen and people of Canada and 
Mexico . . . training institutes to up- 
grade the quality of men and women 
engaged in organization leadership. 

As practiced by the staff, Chamber 
public relations involves identifying the 
right public for the particular occasion, 
viewing it with empathic concern and 
speaking to it as believably as possible. 

How do you get yourself believed? 
Every reader of this article surely has 
his own formula. Ours is based on the 
theory that you can’t rely entirely on an 
honest face and a clean reputation. It 
assumes: 


1. You must have something interesting 
to say before you can expect anyone 
even to listen. 


2. You must be _ logical — plausible; 
realistic; businesslike, as becomes a 
business organization. 


3. You must be worthy of belief—truth- 
ful and fair. 


While much Chamber communicating 
is done from the platforms, your author 
being somewhat known for trying to do 
his share, it is on Chamber literature 
that the big burden falls, and the out- 
put is rather substantial. Probably no 
one gets a copy of everything published 
but the whole product is sustained by 
demands from one quarter or another. 
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REGULAR PUBLICATIONS PRODUCED 


Twelve departments produce publica- 
tions regularly and 12 more occasion- 
ally. One of the departments is Nation’s 
Business, a top-ranking medium with a 
circulation of more than 750,000. 
Excluding Nation’s Business, an aver- 
age of 34,464 pieces of mail, weighing 
a total of two tons, is handled every 
working day at the Chamber head- 
quarters, across Lafayette Park from 
the White House in Washington, D. C. 


Chamber publications fall generally 
into three categories: 


1. Those providing information in a 
manner that unabashedly promotes 
the Chamber's point of view. 


. Helpful, how-to-do-it types such as 
World Challenge, containing reports 
from Americans operating abroad on 
Communist bloc trade practices they 
have encountered (published every 
other month as a service to those 
fighting the Reds’ economic offen- 
sive); suggestions on “How to Start 
Your Own Business” and a booklet on 
how to “Look Forward to Your Re- 
tirement,” of which more than one 
million copies have been distributed. 


3. Technical, scholarly types, supplying 
a national need for information not 
found elsewhere—such as studies of 
fringe benefits, published every two 
years; the annual “Transportation 
Outlook and Review” and the study 
of workmen’s compensation laws, 
also published every two years. 


When the Chamber deals with public 
relations as an entity rather than as an 
indispensable adjunct to all policies and 
programs, the assignment usually goes 
to the News and Information Depart- 
ment. Here is the point of contact with 
the press, the source of the Chamber's 
spot and feature news material. The 
department also publishes the weekly 
newsletter, Washington Report, which 
interprets Chamber activities to the 
members. And here the Public Relations 
Society of America is represented on 
the staff and various public relations 
watchdog and coordinating functions. 


General guidance in the staff’s rela- 
tions with all publics come straight 
from the top, from the organizational 
genius who runs the place day-by-day, 
year after year. He is Arch N. Booth, 
the executive vice president. Recently 
on receiving an award from the Ameri- 
can Society of Association Executives 
as Voluntary Leader of the Year for 
1960, Mr. Booth disclosed a little of the 
nature of the Chamber’s thrust. He re- 
marked that a chief goal for someone 
in a job like his should be “to learn how 
to use voluntary power as a creative 
force.” 
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Air France 
American Refrigeration, Inc. 
American Airlines 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages 
American Dairy Association 
American Lutheran Church 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
American Medical Association 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Trucking Association 
America’s Independent Light 
& Power Companies 
Anaconda Company 
Asphalt Institute 
Association of American Railroads. 
Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies 


Bache & Company 

Bendix Corporation 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Blue Cross Association 


Cereal Institute, Incorporated 
Chevrolet Motors Corporation (G.M.) 
Chrysler Corporation 

Coca Cola Company 

Consumers Cooperative Association 
Council of Motion Picture Organizations 
Crusade for Freedom 


Delta Air Lines 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Insurance Information Institute 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
Investors League, Incorporated 


Johns-Manville 
Johnson & Johnson 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


National Automobile Dealers Association 

National Book Committee, Incorporated 

National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation 

National Steel Corporation 

Newsprint Information Committee 

Norfolk & Western Railway 


Oldsmobile Division (General Motors) 


Pontiac Motors (General Motors) 
Portland Cement Association 


Radio Corporation of America 

Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Reynolds Metals Cofnpany 

Ringling Brothers, Barnum & Bailey 


Santa Fe Railway 

Savings & Loan Foundation, Inc. 
Seagram-Distillers Company 

Seventh Day Adventists Information Service 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories 

Socony Mobil Oil Company 

Southern Company 

Sperry & Hutchinson Company 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana 


Texaco, Incorporated 

Trailmobile, Incorporated 

Trampoline (Nissen Trampoline Company) 
Trans World Airlines 

Travelers Insurance Company 


Union Carbide Company 

Union Pacific Railroad 

United Farm Agency 

United Fruit Company 

United Lutheran Church in America 
United States Steel Corporation 


Western Electric Company 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
Willys Motors, Incorporated 


Youth Research Institute 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
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IN 1960... 

THESE LEADING BLUE CHIP 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS USED PUBLIC 
RELATIONS ADVERTISING IN 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


America’s 


Most Influential 


Medium for 


Public Relations 


Advertising 


IN 1961 ... 


You can conduct the world’s largest 


press conference every week with public 
relations advertising in the spot news 


paper of the newspaper industry... 


Editor & Publisher 


Times Tower, 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


P.R. PEOPLE: Write for your complimentary copy of.:‘Influencing the Influencers’ 
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Two Areas That Can Better 


Public Relations Administration 


- 


Planning and Budgeting-— 


Siamese Twins of Public Relations 


By ROBERT H. HERRICK 


consist simply of thinking what are 

we going to do today. “Budgeting” 
used to be primarily a question of how 
much money is there and what will it 
buy. 

In business today the budget has been 
termed a “dynamic, living medium of 
direction and control.” And planning 
must also allow for the unplanned. 

The subject, as treated here, deals 
mainly with principles — principles as 
they apply in public relations adminis- 
tration. 

In some companies or businesses the 
public relations activity is not so im- 
portant or essential as it is in others. 
But in practically all it should have 
the advantage of careful planning and 
budgeting. 

In the electric power business, public 
relations is of foremost importance. It 
is quite natural that a public utility 
must practice—and provide—public re- 
lations in considerable quantity, and of 
top quality. 

An electric company’s product is 
somewhat uncommon, in the usual 
product terms, if one stops to analyze 
it. It cannot be seen, held, caressed or 
packaged. You can’t weigh it in pounds, 
wrap it up, carry it around. Once de- 
livered, it’s consumed instantly. The 
customer can’t bring it back and ex- 
change it for something else. 

In the electric utility business we 
believe we’ve pretty much reached top 
efficiency in making the product. The 
“better one next time” must be in terms, 


simo sometimes used to 


RosBerT H. HERRICK is General Supervisor 
of Public Relations for the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company. Before he en- 
tered the public relations field he was a 
newspaperman for 13 years. He did gradu- 
ate work at the University of Hawaii and 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University. 
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then, of what the public regards as bet- 
ter service—or better public relations. 
And thus the importance of planning 
and budgeting for public relations. Plan- 
ning, by the way, is almost second na- 
ture with an electric utility. It takes 
years to plan and build a new generating 
plant, for instance, so the plant must 
be started long before it is needed. Thus 
it becomes important to be able to fore- 
cast demand, so we will have assurance 
that by the time the plant is finished, the 
need for it will have grown up. 

Because millions of dollars hinge on 
the accuracy of such forecasts, power 
companies have had to become skillful 
at predicting the nature and extent of 
growth of the areas they serve. In the 
same way, their public relations pro- 
grams and activities must be charted in 
advance. 


AN INTEGRATED PLAN 


Planning and budgeting by their na- 
ture fit as closely together as any two 


other things one can think of. We must 
plan; we must have a budget. You can’t 
implement a plan without a budget; you 
can’t make a budget without having a 
plan. In business the budgeting process 
means the development of an integrated 
plan of operations for a specified period 
of time, primarily in financial terms. 

Effective budgeting helps to provide 
the tools for managing in advance in- 
stead of managing on the spur of the 
moment. Budgeting is one of the best 
known management aids for integrating 
activities and implementing _ plans. 
Budgets provide the means of relating 
objectives and plans with the monies 
available. A complete budget includes 
all phases of management planning, and 
results in a unified written plan of ac- 
tion. 

As the American Management Asso- 
ciation has expressed it: “It should be 
a dynamic, living medium of direction 
and control which insures better ad- 
ministration. Not only should it include 
objectives; it should be backed up by 
carefully developed programs for at- 
taining those objectives. It then becomes 
a daily guide by which the executive di- 
rects the efforts of his staff...” 


PROGRAM SUMMARIZED 


The objectives of a good budget pro- 
gram can be summarized as follows: 


1. To help coordinate the plans of the 
various elements into a unified plan 
for the entire organization. 


2.To give advance warning about un- 
desirable conditions so that proper 
preventative action may be taken. 


3. To provide a communications device. 
4. To contribute to effective cost control. 


5. To provide all elements with a basis 
of comparison between planning ac- 
tivity and actual performance. 
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Some basic concepts of proper budget- 
ing are quickly apparent: 


1. The key to successful budgeting is ef- 
fective business planning. This _in- 
volves the anticipation of problems 
and the exploitation of effective op- 
portunities. 


. Budget planning involves enough flex- 
ibility, so that effective changes can 
be made if things work out differently 
than planned. 


. Budgeting cannot be an exact sciexce 
because it is based on forecasts which, 
in turn, are based on estimates and 
assumptions. 


4. Budgeting is most effective when it 
rests on a foundation of integrated 
plans throughout the organizational 
structure. 


. There are some basic requirements to 
be met, such as: 


Enthusiasm (on the part of each ad- 
ministrator ). 

Participation (by all key peovie; par- 
ticipation means teamwork). 

Realism (making the plan show the 
job that actually is to be done). 
Determination (the determined ap- 
proach promises greatest success). 
Coordination (the review, adjustment 
and assembly of all parts of the budg- 
et for a better total budget). 
Communication (details of the budg- 
et, obviously, should be communi- 
cated to those who are responsible 
for those doing the job). 


With the budget as the springboard, 
let's examine how goals and forecasts 
enter the picture. The budget is an ap- 
proved plan of operations (usually for 
the ensuing year) representing a level 
of attainment that is expected to be 
achieved. The forecast specifies the 
level of attainment that truly—realis- 
tically—is expected will be achieved. 
The goal, on the other hand, is the level 
of attainment that can be reached only 
if everything goes according to plan. It 
is higher than the forecast, and pur- 
posely so. 


A CASE HISTORY EXAMPLE 


These are some of the principal factors 
involved in planning and budgeting. Ex- 
amination of a specific program—a sort 
of case history example—will illustrate 
how this works. This approach is not 
nearly so complex or mysterious as it 
may at first sound. In fact, it is basically 
quite simple. The difficult part is get- 
ting people to do it. 

An example is The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company’s public relations 
program—not the specific things that 
are done, but rather the planning and 
budgeting gone through to get them 
done. 
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The starting point is an annual budget 
planning report. The budget planning 
report is a comprehensive, narrative de- 
scription of plans and goals for the en- 
suing year. The purposes of budget 
planning reports are: 


1.To provide management with ana- 
Iviical information needed to modify 
and improve policies. 


2.To provide improved coordination 
for planning. Thev make possible a 
review of all plans to test consistency 
with the company’s long-term plans 
and objectives. 


3. To provide a common yardstick for 
the next year’s progress by stating 
what is to be measured and defining 
standards. 


4. To provide the means for specific re- 
view and approval of plans. 


Reports are prepared in three main sec- 
tions: 


I. A progress section reviewing accom- 
plishments for the past year. It covers 
progress compared to plans estab- 
lished in the previous budget planning 
report, and requires specific com- 
ment on cach goal previously set. 


II. The planning section, where the next 
year’s plans and goals are stated and 
explained. 


Ill. The budget support section which 
is exactly what the name implies—a 
narrative justification of the budgeted 
requirements for the forthcoming 
year. This is where we state the spe- 
cific plan and translate these plans 
into dollar cost. In this section we de- 
termine whether we can afford the 
cost of activities we believe we should 
plan. 


The preparation and subsequent indi- 
vidual review of the annual budget plan- 
ning report help to ensure acceptance, 
which is the keystone to the success 
of a budgeting system. These reports 
afford the opportunity to indicate what 
people intend to do and how they plan 
to do it. They know that their imme- 
diate superiors and top management 
will read and consider their ideas. Also, 
the writing of plans helps to clarify and 
test one’s thinking. 

With the budget planning report com- 
pleted and approved, the next step is to 
proceed to go about the job of accom- 
plishing goals. 

The basic goals, of course, are the 
company’s goals. Obvious—and simple. 
They are a company’s reason for exist- 
ence. 

The public relations goals are more 
specific. In the case of The Illuminat- 
ing Company, for example, a present— 
ever present—one is to: “Improve cus- 
tomer attitude toward rates and reduce 
bill complaints.” 


DIGGING FOR DATA 


But let’s back up a step and consider 
how we inform ourselves sufficiently so 
that meaningful goals and forecasts can 
be devised. Public relations people, 
above anyone else, simply cannot work 
in a vacuum. We must have informa- 
tion, full and complete. In particular, 
we must have accurate information 
about our audience—what or who it is, 
its needs and wants, how it thinks and, 
of course, what it thinks about us. After 
all, our judge is going to be public 
opinion. 

But we have to know what the pub- 
lic opinion is before we can plan what 
to do about it. We then, of course, have 
to know how opinion is formed, di- 
rected, changed, etc. A formidable as- 
signment in itself! 

At my own company we are con- 
stantly investigating, checking, survey- 
ing to determine what is the opinion. 

Opinion surveys, we have found, are 
the best source for answers or direction, 
and we use them frequently and to con- 
siderable extent. These are handled both 
by outside professional opinion survey 
organizations and by a special customer 
interviewing unit within the company. 

One survey, done annually, stacks us 
up against the other utilities in our area 
in terms of what the people think of 
each of us. This survey has been going 
on now for nine years and helps set, 
more than any other single item, the 
general course of action for our public 
relations planning from year to year. 

Other opinion surveys, usually tail- 
ored to fit a particular problem subject, 
are scheduled from time to time as we 
feel they are needed. 

But interviews and other opinion sur- 
veys alone are not enough. We also 
endeavor to study carefully selected 
reliable general, and specific, economic 
forecasts. Analyses of business trends 
nationally, and in Ohio and in Cleve- 
land, come in for scrutiny. 

Records of usage patterns of our own 
product give a hint of the area’s eco- 
nomic health—since one of the best 
gauges of, say, industrial activity, is 
the amount of electricity being used to 
make the factories hum. Use of all of 
the data comes under the head of plan- 
ning—preliminary planning. 


SETTING GOALS 


The goals for a public relations activity 
may be expressed under two general 
headings: qualitative and quantitative. 
Examples of these—in this instance for 
an electric utility—are: 


QUANTITATIVE GOALS: 
1. To obtain favorable news attention. 
2. To obtain public service time on ra- 


dio and television. 
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3.To obtain bookings through the 
Speakers Bureau. 


QUALITATIVE GOALS: 


1. Improve the company’s standing in 
the annual inter-company opinion 
survey. 


. Make more effective use of motion 
pictures. 


3. Improve customer attitude toward 
rates and reduce bill complaints. 


= 


. Develop greater public awareness of 
the extent and dangers of govern- 
ment encroachment. 


5. Increase 
schools. 


company contact with 


6. Promote improved morale and pub- 
lic relations consciousness among 
employees. 


. Provide expanded staff assistance in 
connection with company labor ne- 
gotiations. 


8. Create broader public interest in the 


company through promotion of the 
new generating unit. 


9. Improve public knowledge of the 
company’s role in development of 
nuclear power. 


10. Improve our industry’s state-wide 
advertising and press releases. 


11. Develop with the telephone and gas 
company procedures to review and 
analyze common public relations 
problems. 

Now that we've got our budget and our 
plan with our goals, we're into the job 
of accomplishing goals. It is here that 
the working part of public relations 
comes into play and here comes the 
challenge to use effectively all the tools 
at our command. 

These tools of public relations are 
only used successfully if they contribute 
toward fulfillment of the public relations 
goals we've outlined for ourselves. 

This means that constantly we must 
analyze, interpret, compare. 


Professional Directory 
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2701 SOUTH BAYSHORE DRIVE 
MIAMI 33, FLORIDA « HI 5-1439 


CREATIVE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


Marketing Research 


53 Baxter Blvd. Portland, Maine 


JONES, BRAKELEY 
& ROCKWELL, INC. 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


Management: 


Are “cost control” and “increased 
productivity” foreign phrases in your 
COMMUNICATIONS picture? The 
problems of management in getting 
a full measure of value from every 
dollar spent in COMMUNICA- 
TIONS have led Jones, Brakeley & 
Rockwell into a unique and broad 
concept of the conventional relation- 
ship between a company and its com- 
munications agencies. For an impar- 
tial analysis of your communications 
picture, call Mr. J. C. Long, chair- 
man, or Mr. H. T. Rockwell, presi- 
dent. 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
FIFTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Corporate Financial Relations 
Stockholder 
Investor 
Communications 
Corporate Development 


COUNSEL AND SERVICES 


.. for effective public relations 


BUILDING 
ADQUARTERS 
2000 P STREET. 
WASHINGTON 6. 


Every public relations project or ac- 
tion first must be analyzed to determine 
what it will accomplish. We’re after 
favorable impressions, and we must call 
on past experience and other data to 
determine what the impression of such- 
and-such a move will be. 

Once the decision is made on what to 
do, the act itself must be effectively 
interpreted to the audience we wish to 
reach. This calls for efficient use of the 
tools we’ve mentioned. 


MEASURING PERFORMANCE 


One of the most difficult—and most 
challenging—aspects of public relations 
administration is that of measuring per- 
formance. In Cleveland, we have a two- 
part approach. It may provide an idea 
or two for others. 

First, is the performance analysis re- 
port. This is a monthly report submitted 
by each department manager, through 
his vice president, to the president of 
the company. In it he must state the 
level of performance he believes his de- 
partment accomplished during the past 
month—standard, above standard, be- 
low standard. 

He also lists the principal favorable 
and unfavorable factors during the 
month which affected his operations. He 
lists examples of outstanding produc- 
tivity, and also vice versa. These reports 
are studied carefully by top manage- 
ment. 

Second, is the progress report. At a 
minimum, specific reports of progress 
against each of the goals comprising the 
budget planning report are made quar- 
terly. This is a direct statement of what, 
or how much, has been accomplished 
toward the goal cited. Variations above 
or below are explained. 


FORWARD OR BACKWARD? 


Through it all, there should be com- 
parisons with past performance. It is a 
basic truth that no organization stands 
pat today—it either moves forward or 
slips backward. Thus, what is done this 
month or this year is constantly being 
compared against what was accom- 
plished last month or last year. 

Since this measurement area of public 
relations planning and budgeting is one 
which, once the essentials have been 
stated, could go on and on, it also is a 
good place at which to conclude this 
discussion. 

And when this year’s programming 
is completed, it all is repeated next year. 
This is in the very nature of effective 
public relations administration. 

Remember then, start with a plan and 
a budget. Establish them carefully, 
analyze them thoroughly, interpret them 
broadly. The result can’t help but be 
better public relations administration, 
and a better public relations job. 
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MORE COMPANIES PLACE MORE PAGES 
OF THEIR CORPORATE ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESS WEEK THAN IN ANY OTHER 


MAGAZINE IN AMERICA em 


One out of every five pages of corporate 
advertising in magazines appears in... 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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What Mr. Khrushchev Has Overlooked! 


In his plans to out-U. S. the U. S., Mr. Khrushchev seems to have overlooked one very vital 
requirement for success which this country has highly developed and which is practically 
non-existent in Russia: motor transport. To be sure, Russia has some railroads and these 
have played an important part in its production of capital goods, its heavy industry pro- 
gram. But one of the big reasons for America’s dynamic growth and high standard of living 
has been its far-flung system of roads and streets, accommodating its millions upon millions 
of motor trucks. America’s amazing development has truly been geared to “the wheels that 
go everywhere” .. . to the nearly 12,000,000 trucks that use the more than 3% million 
miles of roads and streets to bring Americans everything they eat, wear or use! Mr. 
Khrushchev and his associates will have to build millions of miles of roads and streets and 
millions of vehicles before they can compete with this American way of transport. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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An Educator Projects 


A Plan for the Future 


Research in Public Relations 


By DR. EDWARD J. ROBINSON 


ess, but gradually the realization 

that public relations and social sci- 
ence research go hand in hand is pretty 
well accepted today. This is apparent in 
articles and books one reads, and in 
the content of various meetings and in- 
stitutes. It is also evident in the content 
of courses—particularly at the graduate 
level—of the leading universities that 
teach public relations. 

However, when one begins to relate 
the social sciences to his public relations 
activities, he finds that there exists a 
tremendous variety of conceptual ap- 
proaches or theoretical foundations 
upon which to base an understanding 
and explanation of human _ behavior. 
There are at least a dozen different di- 
rections one can go and still be “relat- 
ing” to the social sciences—you might 
call it a “cafeteria-type” choice of con- 
cepts. 


[: has been a comparatively slow proc- 


“CAFETERIA-TYPE” RESULTS 


The result of having this wide choice 
has not been surprising. Because of the 
high degree of “inbreeding” from such 
related fields as advertising, marketing 
and journalism, public relations practi- 
tioners, on the whole, have selected the 
concepts and research activities more 
suitable for advertising, marketing and 
journalism than for public relations. 
This generalization requires discussion. 

In the November 1955 Public Rela- 
tions Journal my article, “A Psycholo- 
gist Looks at Public Relations” had as 
its central theme the notion that public 
relations activities could be summed up 
with the word “change.” It was argued 
that public relations practitioners are 
attempting to change attitudes and/or 
behavior in most of the problem situa- 
tions they face. It was also pointed out 


Dr. EDWARD J. ROBINSON is Chairman 
of the Communications Research Center, 
Boston University. 
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that advertising people had “change” 
problems to face too—trying to get peo- 
ple to change brands, try a new brand 
and to offset other advertisers attempts 
to induce change in brand. Because of 
the similarity of change problems, and 
because of the high percentage of 
former advertising and journalism peo- 
ple in public relations, it was my con- 
tention then that the techniques used in 
public relations were dominated by 
those more suitable for advertising. 
One of the major characteristics of 
this influence is that a great many pub- 
lic relations people have an excessive 
reliance upon the power of information. 
They see their public relations objective 
mainly as “telling their story,” exactly 
in the same sense that the advertiser 
sees his major objective that of “telling 
his story,” except that in his situation 
it is usually a product that he is talking 
about. With the public relations man it 


> 


Universities that teach public relations have been comparatively quiescent about research 


is more often an idea or “image” he is 
trying to “sell.” What was pointed out 
then, and is equally applicable today, is 
that these are completely different types 
of communications situations, and the 
inference from this is that what works 
for advertising will not necessarily work 
for public relations. 


OPINION-ATTITUDE RESEARCH 


It is the contention of the writer that 
in the same sense that the techniques of 
the advertiser have influenced the pub- 
lic relations man in his practice of pub- 
lic relations, this same dominance is 
extending into the research being done 
by or for the public relations practition- 
ers. By far the greatest amount of such 
research is of the opinion-attitude va- 
riety. Instead of asking people what they 
think about a product we now want to 
know more about what they think of a 


in public relations. Boston University students shown here studying in school library. 
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particular company, its human relations, 
its community participation or its re- 
search accomplishments. 

The writer would not argue for one 
minute that such information is not 
vitally important to any public relations 
department—be the company large or 
small. I would be also quick to admit 
that if more public relations people did 
this kind of thing (or had it done for 
them), a lot of public relations type of 
decisions would be more wisely made. 
The argument here is one of degree. It 
is the fact that this is the dominant type 
of research activity to which I am ob- 
jecting. Being of the “applied” variety, 
it does nothing to throw light on the 
really tough public relations problems 
that are always with us. 


UNTOUCHED TOUGH PROBLEMS 


All one needs to do is to turn his at- 
tention to “change” situations, involving 
communication and persuasion prob- 
lems, for the following examples of 
public relations situations to appreciate 
the gaps in our knowledge: 


1. Communications that attempt to in- 
volve people in vital social problems. 
Notable are such things as trying to 
heighten interest in the politics of 
our nation at local, state and national 
levels. To be concerned about rising 
crime rates, health problems, donat- 
ing blood, atomic “fallout” and inter- 
est in world affairs. 


2.There are also myriad “smaller” 
communications problems facing pub- 
lic relations practitioners. How do 
we get people to donate to causes in 
truly effective amounts? How do we 
get employees to become concerned 
about the organization for which they 
work in terms of understanding ob- 
jectives and policies? 


It is the contention of the writer that 
for these communications situations— 
faced by a host of public relations peo- 
ple every day—our record of accom- 
plishment is far from satisfactory. Not 
that it isn’t better than before we had 
public relations people working in these 
areas, but we are a long way from a sat- 
isfactory level of achievement. 


“SELLING INVOLVEMENT” 


Sweeping generalizations are always 
risky, but I shall venture forth with one 
at this point. The main reason that the 
really tough public relations problems 
are not being solved is that we really 
aren’t paying much attention to them. 

We still approach all of the diverse 
situations listed above with essentially 
a “product-oriented” approach. That is, 
we conceive of our job as one of “let- 
ting the people know” and assume that 
once they do then action will be forth- 
coming. And coupled with this, we see 
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the mass media as the major vehicle 
for this “letting the people know.” 

It would seem to me that the evi- 
dence to date points to the fact that 
letting the people know via the mass 
media may sell products, but it “sells” 
precious little involvement to people in 
issues that most of them would rather 
forget about anyway. It is this need for 
“selling involvement” that usually gives 
the public relations man sleepless nights. 


TEACHING PUBLIC RELATIONS 


One reason has already been discussed 
—the dominance of advertising-type 
thinking applied to public relations 
problems. Two other main reasons are 
worth examining at this point: 


1. The universities that teach public re- 
lations have been comparatively qui- 
escent, on the whole, with respect to 
research in public relations. The pri- 
mary responsibility for public rela- 
tions research lies with these insti- 
tutions. In any applied field—medi- 
cire is another example—very little 
research comes from the practitioner. 
It must come from the universities 
responsible for training the practi- 
tioner. 


. The public relations practitioners as 

a group are not completely behind 
the idea of public relations training 
at the university level. Partly because 
of this, they are not supporting re- 
search in public relations at the uni- 
versity level. The two reasons go 
hand in hand, and it is difficult to 
say which comes first or who is to 
blame as they both contribute to what 
essentially could be called a circular 
process. 


WHAT IS NEEDED? 


The time has come for both sides, but 
particularly the universities, to break 
out of the circular process. Vigorous 
research programs should be initiated 
at universities which are teaching public 
relations, as soon as possible. A great 
deal needs to be done, and the follow- 
ing suggestions are only illustrative. 

From a research point of view we 
must turn our attention to supplements 
to the mass media. We must concen- 
trate on the development of communica- 
tions techniques that involve the re- 
cipient and thereby increase the likeli- 
hood that he will be motivated to pay 
attention to the communicator—i.e., the 
public relations man. Also, we must 
concentrate on what differences, if any, 
exist between communicating about a 
tangible object of product vs. intangible 
things such as ideas, causes and respon- 
sibilities. Up to now we have implicitly 
assumed that both situations are the 
same, and that they are “selling” situa- 
tions. 

In keeping with this view some of us 
here at the Communications Research 
Center are attempting to do our modest 
share of research. Space limitations pro- 
hibit an extensive discussion of each 
project area, but the following brief 
descriptions represent some of the areas 
of research that we think are applicable 
to public relations practice. Some of 
these projects appear destined for finan- 
cial support, while others are in the 
“pilot” or “think” stage until adequate 
support is forthcoming: 


1. Use of the Teaching Machine for Cer- 
tain Public Relations Objectives—It 
has been clearly demonstrated by now 


Public relations practitioners as a group do not really back the idea of public relations 
training at university level. Here a group of students discuss public relations theories, ideas. 
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that the teaching machine is admira- 
bly suited for imparting subject mat- 
ter content to an individual. However, 
to the writer’s knowledge the teach- 
ing machine has not been viewed as 
an instrument for modifying attitudes. 
Yet, certain internal public relations 
objectives may lend themselves to the 
use of teaching machines. 

For example, employee orientation 
programs present situations where we 
would like to impart some subject 
matter content to the individuals in 
question—for example, company poli- 
cies and the like to new employees. 
Unfortunately, we know that very 
little of our internal communications 
along this line are read enough for 
the persons in question to absorb the 
content. 

The teaching machine may offer a 
way of presenting the material in 
such a way that the content is ab- 
sorbed. This should pave the way for 


attitude change because we assume- 


that if the material is absorbed, then 
the employee is a “better” employee. * 
If nothing else, this offers an excit- 
ing way of testing one of the most 


*As part of this exploratory work a recent 


graduate of the Public Relations Division did 
an M.S. Thesis in this area. See Parry, Scott 
—‘Teaching Machine: A Means of Reevalua- 
ting and Implementing Training Procedures.” 
Unpublished M.A. thesis, Boston University 
School of Public Relations and Communica- 
tions. 
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widely accepted truisms in internal 
public relations practice — namely, 
that an informed employee is a “bet- 
ter” employee. 


. The Effectiveness of the Comic For- 
mat for Certain Public Relations 
Communications Situations. In recent 
years we have seen a tremendous swing 
to the use of the “comic format” for all 
kinds of communications objectives in 
public relations. The comic format is 
defined here as some combination of 
pictures and words as normally found 
in the newspaper comic strip. In spite 
of the extensive use of this particular 
type of communications technique, 
we know next to nothing about its 
effectiveness, in a scientifically meas- 
ured way. In addition, if it is more 
effective as a communication tool (as 
is energetically claimed by its users) 
we have no experimentation that will 
tell us why. If it is better than straight 
prose, why? What makes it more ef- 
fective? 


. Development of Supplements to the 
Mass Media. No one in his right mind 
would ever argue that public relations 
practitioners should not make exten- 
sive use of the mass media. However, 
a legitimate question is this: Just 
when can mass media be supple- 
mented, and by what and for what 
kinds of communications objectives? 


The above is merely a partial list of one 
school’s approach to the question of re- 
search in public relations. 


ANOTHER AREA 


Another research area that we could 
have included is what we are doing 
about what might be called “time- 
future” communications—the situation 
where one is trying to get people to do 
something now about a crisis that is sev- 
eral years away. If they wait, solution 
efforts are doomed. Conservation of 
natural resources (e.g., water) and 
planned suburban growth are excellent 
examples of “time-future’” communica- 
tions. 


Certainly no claim is made as to the 
exhaustiveness of the above list. Pos- 
sibly better lists of research objectives 
might be generated by others. However, 
the claim is made that this is the type 
of research that is appropriate for pub- 
lic relations objectives, and it is what 
persons at universities teaching public 
relations have a responsibility to do. 


It is research that sees most public 
relations problems as unique to public 
relations, and requiring specialized tech- 
niques in order to be solved. It is the 
writer's hope that similar or related re- 
search will be more prevalent in the 
future. The future of public relations 
depends upon it. 
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The 3M’s— Mind, Muscles and Morals— 


Promoted in Public Relations Programs 


By VICTOR GOLD 


youth fitness message, in case 
you haven’t heard, has found a 
market. It has come from the nar- 

row confines of the gymnasium and play- 

ing fields to seek, and find, greener pas- 
tures on Main Street—not to mention 

Madison and Fifth Avenues. 

It wasn’t too long ago that exhortations 
on the need for fitness among young 
Americans were left primarily to a lone- 
ly band of physical educators and gym 
instructors. To be sure, things haven’t 
changed that much since you left Civics 
5 and Phys Ed 8—they’re still exhort- 
ing. But now they have a growing num- 
ber of vocal allies, ranging from bank 
presidents to pogo-stick salesmen. 


PROFITABLE THEME 


In recent years, manufacturers of equip- 
ment, millers of hosiery, and segments of 
the oil, coal and rubber industries have 
joined health food and sporting goods 
companies in the discovery that fitness is 
a worthy and effective public relations 
theme. 

Just a few months ago, a cigarette 
company inserted a timely message for 
fitness into a television spot. Remember 
the week-end warrior who viewed his re- 
serve duty as a way of keeping himself fit 
as well as his country? This upturn in 
the fortunes of an old, if often-neglected, 
cause:is largely the result of the top-level 
exhortative efforts of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, established in 
1956 to recast the American fitness image 
in a modern mold. 


VicToR GOLD, an account executive 
with the Washington office of Selvage & 
Lee, Inc., is a former correspondent of The 
Birmingham (Ala.) News. A Public Infor- 
mation Officer, 31st Infantry Division, be- 
tween 1951-52, he did undergraduate work 
at Tulane University and has his Bachelor 
of Laws degree from University of Ala- 
bama. 
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Crusade for Youth Fitness 
Invades Host of Outlets 


The Council, composed of six Cabinet 
members and the Administrator of Hous- 
ing and Home Finance, lays no claim to 
having originated the idea of fitness spon- 
sorship; but there is no denying the new 
prestige and national scope it has brought 
to the cause. As outlined in President 
Eisenhower’s Executive Order, the Coun- 
cil’s job is to supply fresh impetus to 
public and private agencies engaged in 
promoting youth fitness activities. 

In effect, the President placed ultimate 
responsibility in this vital area at the grass 
roots, community level. He called for 
a voluntary, nationwide campaign to 
promote higher standards of youth fit- 
ness—and he urged business, industry 
and labor to put their resources and 
imagination to work on the project. 


THE THREE M’s OF FITNESS 


Dr. Shane MacCarthy, executive direc- 
tor of the President’s Council, says that 
young Americans of both sexes, in rural 
as well as urban life, are today “unwit- 
ting victims of the wonders and blessings 


of an age of technological wizardry and 
the magic of automation.” 

Most experts, as well as parents, re- 
luctantly agree. As a result, along with 
the three R’s of education, the three M’s 
of fitness—mind, muscles and morals— 
have come in for a latter-day revival in 
emphasis. For public relations and adver- 
tising practitioners, this heightened popu- 
lar interest in youth fitness can and has 
provided a new source of ideas for prod- 
uct promotions and community service 
projects. 

Over the years, of course, many busi- 
nesses have made the fitness theme an 
integral part of their community rela- 
tions and promotional efforts. Some ex- 
amples: 
€ The Coca-Cola Company has actively 

promoted Babe Ruth Leagues, sports 

training films and a variety of fitness 
programs. Similar undertakings have 
been sponsored by U.S. Rubber Com- 
pany (Little Leagues) and the Pepsi 
Cola and Seven-Up companies. 


€ General Mills’ contribution in the field 
goes back to the halcyon days of Jack 
Armstrong, the All-American Boy— 
a fitness image in his own right. 
The company’s more recent Wheaties 
Sports Federation, headed by Rev. 
Bob Richards, former Olympic cham- 
pion, employs both public relations and 
advertising techniques to sell young 
people, their parents and their com- 
munities on basic fitness principles. 


@ American Machine and Foundry 
Company, in its fitness-through-bowl- 
ing campaign, has stressed the need 
for adult as weil as youth fitness—an 
important corollary to the Council 
message. Along with bicycle manufac- 
turers and producers of other sports 
equipment, AMF makes the point— 
summed up by the slogan “Fitness Can 
Be Fun”—that push-ups and knee- 
bends aren’t the only road to fitness. 
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€ The problem of recreational land 
space is one which plagues most in- 
dustrial-urban communities. The Can- 


cw nelton Coal Company, recognizing 
men this basic community need, recently 
\ PRAY ; granted land to the citizens of Mont- 
oe —— gomery, W. Va., to be set aside and 
developed as a_ sports-recreational 

SOFT DRINKS TO SOFT COAL nen 


| In Charleston, W. Va., the Kanawha 
Valley Bank took the lead in answer- 
ing a similar community problem. 
After business hours, the bank’s park- 
ing lot is open to the public for use as 
tennis courts. In cooperation with a 
local tennis group, the program will 
soon include tennis clinics to interest 
youngsters in the skills of the game. 
Along this line, a nationwide program 
for recreational use of supermarket 
parking lots has been launched by 


The two-way benefits of fitness promo- 
tion aren't limited to soft drink, cereal 
and sporting goods producers, however. 
Industry-financed programs such as Jun- 
ior Achievement, Inc. and the youth 
health and safety projects of many insur- 
ance companies have earned long-term 
public service benefit and good will. 
Companies like Mosler Safe and Union 
Oil of California have invested in com- 
munity relations and other programs 
Food Publications, Inc. of New York 

In communities like Flint, Mich., City. 
young and old alike have been drawn € The National Coal Policy Confer- 
into family sports projects initiated by ence, a multi-industry association, has 
local industry and business firms. The 
Flint program, which has served as a 
model for other communities throughout 
the country, is spearheaded by the pri- 
vately-financed Mott Foundation. 

In West Virginia, the legislature has 
established a special state Council on 
Youth Fitness, and coal companies, 
banks and industry associations are re- 
sponding to the President's call. 


pitched in to alert coal area commu- 
nities to the importance of the Coun- 
cil campaign. The Conference has 
reprinted thousands of copies of the 
basic Council booklet, Youth Fitness 
—A Community Project, for distribu- 
tion to city officials, youth leaders and 
editors in 21 coal-producing states. 


These are only a few examples of how 
business organizations can and have 
adapted the fitness theme to their com- 
munity relations and public service pro- 
grams on national, regional and local 
levels. In addition, thousands of firms 
across the nation are promoting fitness 
through employee recreational and ath- 
letic programs. Many of these com- 
panies, cooperating in the Council cam- 
paign, are now extending the use of their 
recreational facilities to the families of 
employees. 


TIMELY AND TOUCHING 


As a public service project for business 
and industry, the Council message is 
timely, touching a responsive nerve in 
almost every American community. It is 
addressed not only to young people, but 
also to community leaders and parents 
increasingly concerned with the prob- 
lems of youth development in today’s 
urbanized, mechanized environment. 
The message also has a special timeli- 
ness in another important public rela- 


PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL ON YOUTH FITNESS 
Washington 25, D. C. 


living. 


pattern of living within our American communities. 


and well-being of our youth—the future of America. 


The Nation has developed so quickly from the pioneer stage to the turnpike 
stage that history has been telescoped and present-day environments manufactured 
which are suited for mechanical living but must be custom patterned for human 


If today’s youth are to develop as fit young citizens, then opportunity for work 
and recreation coupled with incentive programming must be an intimate part of the 


Fitness is everybody's business. Every youth in America must be educated to 
the importance of striving daily to realize his optimum potentic!—mentaliy, morally. 
and physically, Only such a virile brand of fitness will assure the continued strength 


To promote understanding, enthusiasm, and hearty cooperation and participa- 


December 1, 1960 


tion in a nationwide fitness program for every American community, the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness must appeal to the public relations fraternity. This vital 
and challenging presentation was written by a public relations counsel for his very 
special public—public relations agencies, public relations departments of business 
and industry, and civic and social organizations, as well as advertising agencies and 
departments. 

Shane MacCarthy 


Executive Director 
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tions area—that of product awareness. 

With the recent growth of the young 

adult market and the new emphasis on 

active, outdoor living, fitness has aided 
the identification of a wide range of con- 
sumer products. 

While the Council doesn’t endorse 
products, it has lent its support to prod- 
uct promotions featuring the fitness 
theme. At the Council’s headquarters in 
Washington, Dr. MacCarthy and his staff 
have assisted in working out helpful 
guidelines and ideas for many of these 
campaigns. 

As a stimulant to product sales, the 
theme has proven particularly effective 
in: 

1. Product promotions for food, health 
and personal appearance items, many 
of which have a built-in fitness angle, 
e.g., soap, toothpaste, sports and wear- 
ing apparel. 


. Promotional campaigns centered 
around a sports or outdoor theme, as 
well as sports personalities. Sports is 
a time-tested promotional motif, one 
which ties in naturally to the Council 
program. 


3. Special promotions aimed at the ex- 
panding young adult market. In this 
area, the fitness appeal not only at- 
tracts the young consumer, but also 
gains an important product endorse- 
ment—that of the parent. 


KEEP AMERICA FIT? 


In its efforts to shape a new fitness image 
for young Americans, the President’s 
Council has been aided by a special Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee, made up of 
leaders from all segments of national life. 

One member of this committee, Dr. 
Theodore P. Banks, president of the Ath- 
letic Institute, recently drew a parallel 
between the youth fitness campaign and 
the industry-sponsored Keep America 
Beautiful program. He proposed that 
business and industry consider the es- 
tablishment of a national Youth Fitness 
Foundation, along the lines of KAB, to 
help carry out Council objectives. 

But whether through a national foun- 
dation or through regional and local 
projects, as an element of company com- 
munity relations and good will building, 
American enterprise has a definite stake 
in advancing the Council’s campaign to 
keep America fit. 

From a commissar’s viewpoint, no 


doubt, this campaign is a highly ineffec- 
tive way of going about the business of 
national youth fitness. The Council has 
no compulsory master plan or regimen 
to achieve its fitness aims. It issues no 
edicts, depends on no centralized author- 
ity. 

Its job is simply to serve as a clearing- 
house for expert information, and to 
exhort, persuade, implore and work to 
inspire civic leaders, parents, business- 
men and most important of all, young 
people themselves, to promote and strive 
for higher standards of personal fitness. 

An ineffective method, to somé minds, 
but actually, the most effective—the 
American method of moving ahead by 
means of a free, voluntary effort. 

For both the Main Street merchant 
and the public relations counselor, the 
opportunity to take part in this cam- 
paign, to help mold the new image of 
youth fitness, can be translated into good 
will. 

But these are only the short-term gains. 
The real challenge, and what gives the 
program larger meaning, is that the 
image of fitness we create today will 
shape the image of America—of Main 
Street and Fifth Avenue—tomorrow. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Additional in- 
formation concerning the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, and busi- 
ness and industry’s role in its pro- 
gram, can be obtained by contacting: 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
General Accounting Office Building, 
441 “G” Street N.W., Washington 
25,.D.C. 
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Profile of a President 


Harold Blaine Miller, 1961 President of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, is Director of Public Relations 
of Pan American World Airways, New York. “Min” Miller 
graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 1924 and re- 
mained in the Navy until 1946 when he retired with the 
rank of Rear Admiral. He joined Pan American in 1957. 


1e Pensacola, 1926 


U.S. S. Langley, 1928 U.S. S. Macon, 1934 


With Admiral C. T. Durgin, 1945 With Orville Wright in Dayton, 1946 


Navy Department 
Washington, D. C., 1942 


With Mrs. Miller, jet flight 
to Boston, 1959 


1961 President, PRSA 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


- 


DEVELOPING THE CORPORATE IMAGE, A 
MANAGEMENT GUIDE TO PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. Edited by Lee H. Bristol, Jr., 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. SS. 9S. 
298 pages. 


Reviewed by Dr. David L. Lewis 


During the postwar period at least half 
a dozen compendiums of public rela- 
tions data have made their appearance. 
Developing the Corporate Image, al- 
though it covers much of the same 
ground as these handbooks, is the first 
text which attempts to cover the “whole 
range of thinking on the subject of the 
corporate image.” 

The book has 31 chapters in four 
parts. The first part defines the corporate 
image concept and explains the impor- 
tance of evaluating and improving the 
image; the second discusses the “faces 
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of the image,” i.e., employees, share- 
holders, dealers, etc; the third describes 
tools, techniques and media used in com- 
municating with various publics; the 
fourth explains how to measure and 
analyze the image achieved. 

Unlike previous compendiums, which 
have drawn contributors almost exclu- 
sively from public relations and closely 
allied fields, this book has a_highly- 
diversified list of authors (only four of 
whom are members of PRSA). They 
range from professors and newspaper- 
men to executives of financial and pub- 
lishing houses, and include a number 
of persons whose names will not be 
familiar to many public relations men. 

This diverse authorship offers the ad- 
vantage of presenting outside and some- 
times valuable approaches to corporate 
image problems and solutions. On the 
other hand, certain of the contributors 
show scant appreciation of the concerns 
and needs of the audience for whom 
this book is intended. 

By their very nature, most volumes 
of this kind are uneven in quality, and 
Developing the Corporate Image is no 
exception. There are numerous highly- 
instructive chapters including those deal- 
ing with the community, distributors 
and dealers, schools and women’s clubs, 
television, design, films and other audio- 
visual aids, direct mail, special events, 
image evaluation and determining the 
kind of image corporations have. 

Most of the remaining chapters are 
fair to good; but some offer so little 
that is new or useful or are so poorly 
written or so wide of the mark that the 
book would be improved if they had 
been omitted. In fact, a tighter job of 
editing—notwithstanding the editor’s de- 
liberate effort “to keep my editing to a 
minimum”—would have resulted in a 
better book. 

This volume’s objective, according to 
the editor, is to awaken more manage- 
ment leaders to the need for review 
and planning of corporate public rela- 
tions programs. The book should per- 
form this function adequately; and also 
should provide some helpful guides as 
to how management may analyze cor- 
porate image problems and seek solu- 
tions to them. 


OUR COMMUNITY. Edited by Dorothy and 
Curtis Mial, New York University Press. 
$5.00, 269 pages. 


Reviewed by Nathaniel H. Sperber, Press 
and Community Relations Manager, Ray- 
theon Company, Waltham, Mass. 


In 1831, Alexis de Tocqueville visited 


the United States—a visit which in- 
spired his apt observation, “wherever 
at the head of some new undertaking 
you see the government in France, or 
a man of rank in England, in the United 
States you will be sure to find an asso- 
ciation.” 

It is with this postulate that the edi- 
tors of Our Community are concerned, 
for this compilation of excerpts from 
the vast bibliography of community self- 
help revolves about municipal volunteer 
associations. 

Prepared for the American Com- 
munity Project of New York University 
under a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education, an independent organization 
established by the Ford foundation, the 
chapters, or sessions, construct a literary 
edifice both disorganized and episodic. 

This conglomeration of excerpts from 
a diverse range of books on municipal 
management is hard reading for any but 
those most dedicated to community im- 
provement. 

The plan, or statement of philosophy, 
as outlined in the introduction might 
easily be an extension of a Course for 
Leaders in Great Books discussions. 

Obviously many man-hours of work 
were put into research, among the re- 
sults of which are experiments and 
cases carried on under previous pro- 
grams conducted by the Mials. 

To those public relations practitioners 
who specialize in community relations, 
this book will be of value in outlining 
a plan of action, which pragmatically 
will never be adhered to. 

Oddly enough, it is only when the 
book quotes cases of self-help conducted 
in a haphazard manner by alert resi- 
dents of impoverished or decaying mu- 
nicipalities that the book comes alive 
and offers inspiration to the reader. A 
dozen examples are both interesting and 
amusing, at the same time that they 
show what can be done by those pressed 
by desperation. 

On the other hand, however, it is 
difficult to believe that any volunteer 
organization following the detailed and 
structured outline will accomplish any- 
thing beyond the administration of an 
organization. 

Omitted entirely from the book was 
what the reviewer believes most vital— 
the inspiration, enthusiasm, and imagi- 
nation of the human beings needed to 
spark any program of municipal self- 
help. 

Appendices include detailed question- 
naire, Opinion-Finder, “Comparator,” 
sources of local data, national data, etc. 
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U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 


Active in 3,900 Localities 


By MAX D. NALLEY 


The use of national awards programs is 
paying good public relations dividends 
for the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Faced with the usual association 
problem of limited funds, plus the more 
unique problems of autonomous local 
chapters and minimum continuity caused 
by officer turn-over each year, the Jay- 
cees have developed the national awards 
program into a low-cost, effective public 
relations vehicle. 

Three particular factors are largely 
responsible for this success: 

1. The programs make use of the time, 
talents and contacts of local chapters 
for business sponsorships and media 
contacts which would be impossible 
for a national organization; 

. The programs are rotated among the 
geographic regions of the United 
States each year, and 

3. They cover several varied fields, each 

having its own public interest. 


tN 


Another large plus factor in this type 
of public relations program is that much 
of the cost is underwritten by business 
firms which sponsor the programs with 
the Jaycees. 

The fields covered by the Jaycees in 
the programs range from agriculture to 
selection of the nation’s Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of the year and cover proj- 
ects for youth, sports, safe driving and 
community development. The three pro- 


grams which have been utilized most - 


fully in the public relations sense are 
the Ten Outstanding Young Men, Out- 


Max D. NaLLey, Director of Public Affairs 
for the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, is a native Oklahoman and a 
graduate of the University of Tulsa. He 
joined the national staff of the Jaycees in 
April, 1958, as Assistant Manager of the 
External Programming Department and 
was promoted to his current position three 
months later. 
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Public Relations Dividends 


For Jaycees 


standing Young Farmer and Community 
Development seminar. 

In two of these three—Outstanding 
Young Farmer and Community Devel- 


opment—there is a natural “home- 
town” tie-in. Participants in these awards 
programs are persons who have won 
local and state contests and are compet- 
ing for the national honors. 

Through releases and pictures sent to 
home-town and leading state newspapers 
and radio and television stations during 
the program, some nation-wide attention 
is gained. 

Suspense concerning who will win the 
national awards always is helpful, par- 
ticularly on the local level. 

In the case of the Ten Outstanding 
Young Men Congress, few home-town 
ties exist, but this is more than offset by 
the national prominence of those receiv- 
ing the awards—such personages as 
Richard Nixon (1947), John Kennedy 
(1946), Nelson Rockefeller (1944), W. 
Howard Chase (1943) and last year 


Representative Daniel K. Inouye (the 
first American of Japanese descent to be 
elected to the House of Representatives), 
Osborne Elliott, Managing Editor of 
Newsweek magazine and Homer Bab- 
bage, Assistant U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Although these programs vary in their 
methods of presentation, purpose of 
meeting and attendance, all have several 
basic factors in common. It is these 
factors which have made the use of the 
national awards programs successful. 


MANPOWER AND MONEY 


Putting on a national awards program 
involves much manpower and money. In 
order to make up for the shortage of both 
which exists on the national level, the 
Junior Chamber utilizes its local chap- 
ters as “hosts” for the programs. 

The right to host a national program 
is awarded to a given local chapter on a 
bid basis. Each interested Jaycee organ- 
ization presents a bid to the national 
organization outlining the program it 
proposes, benefits to be accrued by hav- 
ing the program in a certain city and the 
local, state and national news media 
available in that city. Once the bid is 
awarded—usually a year in advance of 
the date of the program—work actually 
begins in the winning local. Members 
attend the current program, making notes 
of problems encountered by the current 
host local and gaining valuable firsthand 
experience. 

The majority of actual work is han- 
dled by the local chapter, with the na- 
tional Jaycee office offering guidance and 
control of.the event. 

Most of the expense of the program is 
also underwritten by the winning local 
chapter, usually through solicitations of 
sponsorships from city business firms. 
Thus, two of the major problems—man- 
power and money—are taken care of. 
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REGIONAL ROTATION 


Instead of concentrating on the expensive 
process of obtaining national coverage 
and recognition for each of their awards 
programs, Jaycees work on a regional 
basis. : 

Dividing the country into four parts 
—Southeast, Northeast, Midwest and 
Far West—the Jaycees allow only local 
chapters in a predetermined region to bid 
for a program during any giver year. 
The schedule is arranged so that no two 
programs are taking place in the same 
region in any year. 

Publicity during the program is keyed 
to the immediate area. An attempt to 
obtain wide media attention is made— 
usually successfully—in the city during 
the program. Regional coverage is also 
strongly pushed, with national coverage 


attempted within the confines of the 
budget available. 


THE BASIC PATTERN 


All the national awards programs follow 
the same general pattern. Two days of 
activity are planned for the participants. 
In the case of the Outstanding Young 
Farmer program, tours are made to 
points of agricultural interest. At the 
Community Development program, this 
same time is spent in seminar discussions 
of community problems and how they 
can be solved. Throughout the program 
points of news interest are sought for 
releases. 

The climax of each of the awards pro- 
grams is the National Awards Banquet. 
At this banquet, usually before a crowd 
of more than 1,000 community and busi- 


Community planners attending annual community development seminar get explanation of 
one city’s development plans. With give and take discussion, problems are often solved. 


Nation's Outstanding Young Farmers get a run down of the problems of the cotton market. 
Such activities play an important part in the success of any national awards program. 
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ness leaders, the actual national awards 
are presented. 

As one large newspaper's editorial put 
it, after an Outstanding Young Farmer 
national awards program, “Last night’s 
gala awards banquet in Indianapolis was 
as glamorous as any ‘Oscar’ or ‘Emmy’ 
awards program in Hollywood or New 
York. Only the ‘stars’ were different.” 

All news handling during the program 
is pointed toward the awards banquet. 
In many cases the banquet and awards 
presentation are carried on live television 
and radio. By the time the program is 
over, most of the people in the area 
really know who the Jaycees are. 

But more importantly, they know what 
the Jaycees are. These national awards 
programs point up the fundamental be- 
liefs of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Through the Ten Outstanding 
Young Men and the Outstanding Young 
Farmer programs, young men are hon- 
ored for their achievements. These pro- 
grams emphasize that young men can 
accept positions of responsibility—and 
perform their duties well. 

The Community Development pro- 
gram emphasizes the other phase of Jay- 
cee activity—service to the community. 
This program shows actual cases where 
Jaycees have taken over a community 
problem and solved it—many times not 
alone, but it has been solved and usually 
through instigation by the local Jaycees. 

When added together these national 
awards programs present to the public 
the overall goal of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce—young men accepting re- 
sponsibility and serving their commu- 
nities while receiving valuable leader- 
ship training themselves. 


GRASS ROOTS PARTICIPATION 


Companies which sponsor Jaycee proj- 
ects are happy with the returns they get 
from the national awards programs. For 
a modest investment, the co-sponsor not 
only receives billing with the Jaycees in 
the national awards program, but also 
gets recognition in most of the 3,900 lo- 
cal communities which have Junior 
Chambers of Commerce. This recogni- 
tion comes mainly through the grass 
roots participation of local chapters 
which leads up to the national awards 
program. 

Without exception, the sponsors say 
that their money spent on Jaycee co- 
sponsorships is wisely spent. The name 
they build with the 200,000 members of 
the Jaycees through their sponsorship is 
worthwhile. In addition they receive 
recognition during the local, state and 
national phases of the programs. 

This utilization of national awards 
programs as a public relations and pub- 
licity medium is not unique. However, 
the Jaycees feel that they have worked 
out procedures which result in public 
service and good will. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
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Public relations executives want to know who’s who in 
the business of serving them. They are eager to study 
new developments and techniques, to discuss matters 
of mutual interest and to set plans in motion incorporat- 
ing new ideas. Here’s how you can sell them: 


Use the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL for your monthly 
sales messages. If you want to reach the leading spokes- 
men of business, industry and education, the PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL takes you to them. The high quality 
circulation of the JOURNAL assures you that every dollar 
you invest in it will pay you handsome dividends. 


Get year-round listing for your company in the 1961-62 
edition of the PUBLIC RELATIONS REGISTER, a “‘live’’ an- 
nual working for you at the exact moment your prospects 
consult it. Since April 1961 is the deadline for space 
reservations, plan your copy now and reserve your space 
as soon as possible. 


Tell them—and sell them in person—at the 14th Na- 
tional PRSA Conference to be held at the Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel in Houston, Texas on November 13, 14 and 
15, 1961. Choice exhibit booths are now available. 


These three steps offer you an integrated approach to 
public relations executives. For further information, get 
in touch with Gus Lewander at PLaza 1-1940 or write 
him at the Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 375 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK PRESENTS 
A NEW SYMBOL OF GREATER USEFULNESS 


Essentially our new symbol is a single 
unit made up of separate and distinct 
parts. 

This strong, vigorous symbol, with 
its four sections bordering a square 
center, is indicative of our Bank’s 
character and diversity. 

We are many people and many de- 
partments, all working toward a single 
purpose—greater usefulness to busi- 
ness, industry and individuals. 


In commercial or personal banking, 
trust or international services, we have 
experienced personnel and specialized 
departments to serve our friends at 
home or abroad. 

By our new and distinctive symbol 
we at Chase Manhattan hope to be 
recognized and identified as time goes 
on. But we are well aware that only by 
our works will we be known. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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